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THE ROYAL JAR-HANDLE STAMPS OF ANCIENT JUDAH 
David Diringer 
University of Cambridge (England) 

The epigraphical remains of ancient Israel are very scarce, though 
sufficient material has been discovered, including numerous ostraca (i. e. 
documents written in ink on potsherds after the vases have been 
broken), seals, weights, and other documents, to show that from the 
earliest times (at least, from the period of the first kings, eleventh-tenth 
century B. C.) writing was not unfamiliar to the people of Israel. As 
far as present-day evidence shows, the Siloam inscription, belonging to 
c. 700 B. C. is the only extant important inscription in the narrow sense 
of the word, but the discovery at Lachish, in southern Judah, (where 
the famous “Lachish Letters” were discovered), of four clay seals having 
on their backs clear impressions of the papyrus documents to which 
they had been attached, attests the use of this material for commercial 
and other purposes. There is also other evidence pointing to the large 
employment of papyrus in ancient Israel as well as in ancient Phoenicia. 
All things considered, we may assume that the majority of the early 
Israelite contemporary written documents, and particularly the literary 
works, were written on papyrus or leather, which in the damp soil of 
the Holy Land could not be expected to endure, as it has survived in 
the drier soil and climate of Egypt. We must be thankful that five small 
fragments of leather-scrolls have been preserved to us by a rare stroke 
of fortune, in the script used in ancient Israel. They have been found 
recently (February-March, this year) by Mr. G. Lancaster Harding and 
Father R. de Vaux, in the cave situated in the neighbourhood of ‘Ain 
Fashkha (at the north-western shore of the Dead Sea, some 12 km, south 
of Jericho and c. 2 km. west of the Dead Sea), where two years ago 
the already famous Judaean scrolls, written in Square Hebrew script 
were discovered. The recently discovered fragments are written in a 
clear and beautiful writing, and it must have been the bookhand - the 
first of its kind ever discovered - in which originally the Hebrew Torah, 
as well as the prophetic and other early Hebrew books were written. 
The dating of these fragments is extremely difficult, but all things con- 
sidered, their script may be considered as transitional between the 
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preexilic early Hebrew writing, on one hand, and the Jewish coin-alpha- 
bet (c. 135 B. C. - 1385 A. D.) and the Samaritan script (the earliest 
inscription belongs to the first century B. C. or the first century A. D.), 
on the other. 





The script we are concerned with, is the Early Hebrew alphabet: 
it is well known that the modern Hebrew script derives from the Square 
Hebrew writing, which was a descendant of the Aramaic alphabet and 
was introduced into Israel in post-exilic times, but in the course of time 
it replaced the Early Hebrew script, while Aramaic replaced the Hebrew 
tongue in daily use. 





Fig. 2. A reconstructed jar from Lachish with a ‘‘private’’ stamp on its handles. 


JAR-HANDLE STAMPS 


One of the most important groups of short inscriptions in the Early 
Hebrew alphabet, is that of the jar-handle stamps: on various sites in 
southern Palestine many hundreds of jar-handles were found which bear 
impressions of factory stamps. Some of these seem to be “royal” trade- 
marks (see below); others seem to reproduce the names of private 
pottery works, while others are considered as “divine” or Jehud 
(“Judaea”) stamps, or “Jerusalem” stamps. 


About 550 “royal” jar-handle stamps are known. Of all the excavated 
sites of the Holy Land, Tell ed-Duweir (now usually identified with 
ancient Lachish: it is situated in the Shephelah, some twenty-five miles 
south-west of Jerusalem as the crow flies) produced by far the most 
remarkable collection of these much discussed objects; about 325 speci- 
mens were discovered there by the Wellcome-Marston Archaeological 
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Expedition to the Near East under the brilliant leadership of the late 
J. L. Starkey, and about 310 of these “royal” jar-handle stamps are 
available for study at the Institute of Archaeology, University of London. 





THE FIRST DISCOVERIES 


The first jar-handle stamps were discovered in 1869 by Captain 
(later Gen. Sir) Charles Warren, at the southeastern corner of the 
Temple-hill. They were found at the depth of 52 feet; one of these 
jar-handles was unmarked, while seven contained a hitherto unknown 
stamp, consisting of a two-winged figure and an inscription in Early 
Hebrew script, in two lines, the first of which was properly read /-m-I-k, 
i. e. le-melekh, or rather lam-melekh, meaning “to the King”, or “of the 
King”, or “belonging to the King”, or else, simply, “Royal”. 

Since this first discovery, some scholars rightly have connected these 
“royal” jar-handle stamps with the difficult Biblical passage of 1 Chr. 
4:23, which the Authorized Version translates as follows: “These were 
the potters, and those that dwelt among plants and hedges: there they 
dwelt with the king for his work”. Nowadays, however, the words neta’im 
and gederah are no more considered as meaning “plants” and “hedges”, 
but as place-names, and various sites have been suggested for their 
identification. 

Thirty years later, in the years 1898-1900, the American scholar 
F. J. Bliss and the Irish-Scottish archaeologist R. A. S. Macalister un- 
earthed seventy-seven other “royal” jar-handle stamps on some tells of 
southwestern Judaea (Tell es-Safi, Tell Zakariyeh, Tell ej-Judeideh and 
Tell Sandahannah), while three stamps were casually found on Tell 
ed-Duweir. 

In the following years, many more “royal” jar-handle stamps were 
discovered, at Gezer, Jericho, Tell el-Ful, Tell en-Nasbeh, Khirbet et- 
Tubeiqah, Tell Beit Mirsim, Beth Shemesh, and particularly, as already 
mentioned, at Tell ed-Duweir, the ancient Lachish. 


THE IMPRESSIONS 


No complete jar with “royal” stamps has ever been found, but the 
excavators of Lachish have been able to reconstruct two jars, one bearing 
“royal” stamps, and the other, a private stamp. The “royal” jar is stamped 
on each of the four handles with the four-winged symbol (see below) 
and the lam-melekh Hebron inscription (see below). The form of the 
jar is ovoid, and the potting extremely skillful, its capacity to the base, 
calculated from measurements, is 9.969 Imperial Standard Gallons or 
45.33 litres. 

The “royal” jar-handles are made of rather coarse clay, usually 
containing minute particles of quartz, the surface being red, light red, 
brown, yellow, dark grey, according to the intensity of firing, but only 
a few had been subjected to the severest firing. Some specimens have 
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late their surface blackened by fire: obviously they had been affected by 





are the fire which destroyed the Hebrew cities when the Babylonians fell 

lon. upon Judah in 597 B. C., or in 587 B. C. when they launched their 
attack which ended in the fall of Jerusalem, though some earlier con- 
flagrations cannot be excluded. 


All the handles show a rib, which is more or less pronounced, and 
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ring THE FOUR-WINGED SYMBOL 
ped This symbol is generally impressed longitudinally, its head being 
ow ) at the top and the wings at right and left. The upper wings curve 
the upwards and the lower wings curve downwards. We can distinguish 
pase, two classes, one showing the figure treated more naturally, with greater 
s or detail in the execution of its body and a sufficiently well-shaped head; 
in the second class the symbol appears more conventionalized, its body, 
ally terminating in a zigzag, is summarily treated, and its head is wedge- 
red, shaped. The stamps belonging to the first category show clearly that the 
only four-winged symbol represents the ordinary Egyptian flying scarab or 
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early Israel, as is proved by the numerous scarabs found in the various 
excavations of the Holy Land, particularly in the south, as well as by 
the early Hebrew scarab seals. 





THE TWO-WINGED SYMBOL 


The body of the two-winged figure is very small. In most cases it 
is at right angles to the axis of the handle (the wedge-shaped head of 
the figure being at the top; its tail, also wedge-shaped, at the bottom; 
and its large wings at right and left), but sometimes the stamp is im- 
pressed in the width of the handle, one wing being upwards, the other 
downwards. The wings always curve upwards. Some specimens have, 
in addition, a stamp consisting of two concentric circles (in a few cases, 
only one circle), generally with a central dot. In one instance, these 
circles were twice impressed, and the figure became almost obliterated. 

The identification of the two-winged figure is much more difficult 
than that of the four-winged figure, mainly because there are no speci- 
mens of two-winged figures with naturalistic treatment, the majority of 
them being, instead, highly conventionalizec. A very few specimens 
show some details, but even these are uncertain. 

Five main theories were suggested for the identification of the 
two-winged figure. (1) It may represent the divine winged disc, or 
(2) a winged scarabaeus. Nowadays, no scholar upholds either of these 
two theories. (3) About fifty years agu, the French orientalist Ch. 
Clermont-Ganneau suggested the identification of the two-winged figure 
with the simple winged solar disc, a symbol originated in Egypt, but 
also used in the symbolism of the Assyrians and other ancient peoples of 
the Near East. This theory, later upheld by Dr. F. J. Bliss, is still accepted 
by many eminent scholars, including the American Dr. C. C. McCown, 
who, however, sees, in addition, “either Hittite influence or mere na- 
turalism contributing the upturned tips to the wings”. 

(4) According to Dr. W. F. Albright, the leading American orien- 
talist, the two-winged figure may represent a flying or winged scroll: 
the central cross-piece being a cylinder bulging at both ends like a 
roll. This opinion, accepted by many scholars, seems very likely. In this 
connection, it is worthwhile mentioning the still obscure Biblical ex- 
pression megillah ‘aphah, “flying roll”, of Zech. 5: 1 f. (5). The identifica- 
tion of the two-winged figure with a bird, already suggested about 
seventy-five years ago, has been accepted by the excavators of Lachish. 
According to some scholars, a few specimens of the “royal” stamps 
appear with a kind of beak, sometimes turned left with a top-knot on 
the right. and others have the “feathers” (?) of the tail clearly indicated 
(?). A kind of compromise-suggestion has been made by Dr. McCown: 
“The Palestinian seal-maker must have thought that he was making a 
hird of come kind, although his original inspiration may have been 
Assyrian.” 
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s by THE REFORM OF JOSIAH 
The change of the symbol of the “royal” jar-handle stamps (from 
the four-winged to the two-winged figure) may be due to Josiah (639- 
608 B. C.), the great religious reformer, who destroyed the foreign cults, 
es it eliminated the abominations and immoralities introduced by his grand- 
d of father Manasseh (686-641), and led a great religious revival in ancient 
tom; Israel (2 Kings 22-23: 2 Chr. 33:22 ff.; 34-35; etc.: see also The Biblical 
| im- Archaeologist, IX, 1, February 1946, pp. 2 f.). It is reasonable to assume 
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chish. bols and to free his country from all foreign influence, having first 
amps ordered the most thoroughgoing demolition of all idolatrous altars and 
ot on symbols not only in the Temple itself, but throughout-the whole country, 
cated may also have ordered a significant change in the official seal of the 
own: royal potteries. In this case the pagan scarabaeus was replaced by a 
ing a bird, or even perhaps, accepting Dr. Albright’s suggestion, by the 
been representaton of the winged Scroll of the Law. The Biblical passages 


2 Kings 22:8 and 2 Chr. 34: 15 tell us that the discovery of a Law 
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Scroll during repairs to the Temple led to Josiah’s drastic religious 
reforms. Thus, if Josiah had to chose a symbol for his, or one of his, 
royal seals, he probably would have chosen a Law Scroll. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that the present hypothesis to 
assign the introduction of the two-winged figure to Josiah, would agree 
with Albright’s suggestion, based on archaeological and epigraphic 
grounds, that this group of the “royal” stamps should be assigned to 
the reign of Josiah and his successors (see below). 





THE INSCRIPTIONS 


The “royal” jar-handle stamps generally contain an inscription of 
two lines, one above the symbol, and the other below it. The upper 
line, consisting of the letters l-m-l-k, to be interpreted as “royal”, has 
already been referred to. The lower line contains one of the following 
four words, h-b-r-n, z-p or z-y-p, sh-w-k-h, m-m-sh-t: ie., one of the 
following four city-names, Hebron, Ziph, Sokoh, and an unknown place- 

name Mmsht. The identification of these names, and especially of the 
last one, has been a matter of controversy. 

In a very few cases of the two-winged type, the city-name Mmsht 
or, in one case only, the name Ziph, occupy the place where lam-melekh 
is usually found, the lower register being a blank. In some specimens, 
the place-name is entirely wanting, owing to fracture, disintegration, 
or, particularly, imperfect impression. In some cases the upper line is 
also gone, nothing remaining excevt the symbol, which is more or less 
distinct. In many instances the place-name can be made out clearly; 
in many other instances, however, only one or two letters of the place- 
name are preserved, but their position suggests identification with one 
of the four city-names. 


THE SCRIPT 


Although the “royal” stamps contain no more than five words, that 
is the four place-names and the word lam-melekh, their importance from 
the epigraphic point of view is not to be underestimated. 

The present writer’s suggestion to divide these stamps into three 
classes, based on epigraphic characteristics, has already been accepted 
by two distinguished students of Palestinian archaeology, Albright and 
McCown. These epigraphic classes coincide with the aforementioned 
typological classes: 1, naturalistic scarab type; 2, stylized scarab type; 
3, two-winged type. 

It must be pointed out that the epigraphic cleavage between 
classes 1 and 2 is so clear that a complete specimen of class 1 and a 
complete specimen of class 2 may serve as typical.of the evolution of 
some Early Hebrew letters. In class 1, all the letters are long and thin, 
and partly irregular. In class 2 they are generally more squat, wider 
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and shorter, and much more accurate and regular; the main stems of 
the letters lamed, mem, nun and pe are curved and rounded at the 
bottom; in the heth the vertical strokes go beyond the horizontal ones. 
The letters of class 2 may be considered as typical representatives of the 
classical Early Hebrew alphabet. 





Class 3 shows still further development: in some specimens, the 
short vertical prongs of the head of the mem are not joined to the main 
stem, In the Sokoh stamps, the waw is characteristic: it consists of a 
vertical stem, which is curved at the top, towards the left, and is cut 





Fig. 5. ‘‘Royal’’ jar-handle stamps from Lachish bearing the two-winged symbol. Nos. +o 
are Hebron, class 3; nos. 3-4, Sokoh, class 3; nos. 5-6,Mmst, class 3. (From Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, 1941, Pil. VII:4, 5, 12, 11, 13, 14 respectively.) 


by a hook; the waw is followed by an elegant ligature between kaph 
and he. In the majority of cases each word is followed by a dot. 


The following peculiar details may be added: 


No specimens of the Sokoh and Mmsht series present the charac- 
teristic of class 1. In class 1 of the Ziph handles the third letter of the 
upper register bears a correction (the inexperienced craftsman had 
probably first incised a kaph, which he then altered to a lamed) and the 
lower register is written in “mirror writing” (it is uncertain whether 
this was done on purpose, or — what is more probable — whether it is 
due to want of experience). The lower register of Ziph class 1 contains 
three letters, z-y-p, while class 2 has no y, and class 3 contains the y, 
though it seems to be missing in some specimens. In handles of Sokoh 
class 2 the he is very oblique and has four horizontal strokes (it is 
unique), of which the uppermost goes beyond the main stem. In Sokoh 
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class 3 the he has only three horizontal strokes, which generally are 
not of the same length, and the upper one does not go beyond the verti- 
cal stem. 

At Lachish only one specimen of the “royal” jar-handle —_ of 
class 2 (which there constitute the bulk of the “royal” stamps) belongs 
to the Mmsht series, and in it only the two mems of Mmsht are still 
visible. 





INTERPRETATION 


The “royal” jar-handle stamps present many problems of Biblical 
archaeology and epigraphy still awaiting solution. One of the chief 
problems concerns the exact interpretation of the inscription. It is 
generally agreed that (1) the word lam-melekh, “to the King”, “for the 
King”, etc., or “royal”, may be compared with modern English expres- 
sions such as “Royal Potteries”, “Imperial Standard Gallon”, “On His 
a: Service”, etc.; and (2) that the names Hebron, Ziph, Sokoh 
and Mmsht are place-names (Prof. R. A. S. Macalister is practically 
alone in considering them as names of men). 


Fifty years ago, the English orientalist Sayce suggested that the jars 
bearing the “royal” stamps were made at potteries belonging to the 
King, and that potteries in general were royal monopolies. While this 
theory can be ruled out, as many stamps bearing private names have 
been unearthed, Sayce’s theory of the “royal potteries” has been 
accepted by such eminent scholars as the American Dr. Bliss, the English 
Canon Driver, and the French Pere Vincent; the last mentioned has 
suggested that the “royal” stamp was at the same time a guarantee of 
the capacity of the jar. 

Another important theory, suggested fifty years ago by the French 
orientalist Clermont-Ganneau, was that the “royal” jars were receptacles, 
officially gauged and stamped beforehand, for the collection of oil, 
wine, or grain, representing tributes furnished to the royal storehouses 
by the chief cities of the kingdom. This theory was also upheld by the 
English scholar J. W. Jack, who has written: “The fact that the jars are 
all so similar is due to their representing current measures of capacity 
(officially gauged), and thus facilitating the administrative work.” Two 
leading American orientalists uphold this theory. Prof. M. Burrows 
wrote in 1941: “It would seem that the royal taxes were paid in kind 
(oil and wine), using jars of a standard size with the official stamp of 
the fiscal district, indicated by its chief city. These standardized meas- 
ures may also have served as a kind of currency”. Prof. W. F. Albright, 
who formerly thought that the four towns were capitals of administrative 
districts in the pre-exilic state of Judah, where the royal tribute (or 
taxes) was collected before being sent to Jerusalem, in 1943 modified his 
view in the direction of Clermont-Ganneau’s opinion. According to 
him, the four towns were royal store-cities (‘are miskenot) in which the 
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taxes in kind were stored. “This explains why each town appears most 
frequently, as a rule, in the immediately adjacent region.” Yusif, the 
native foreman in Palestine Exploration Fund excavations a half century 
ago, suggested that the word lam-melekh may represent the royal 
recognition of a local standard, and the four place-names may indicate 
what that standard was. Prof. E. L. Sukenik, the eminent archaeologist 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, suggested in 1942 (on the basis 
of the restored “royal” jar from Lachish) that the “royal” jars “were 
not meant to contain dues in kind, but were royal measures of capacity”. 
He did not suggest any definite solution in regard to the place-names. 

Miss Olga Tufnell of the Wellcome-Marston Archaeological Expedi- 
tion to the Near East suggests that the stamps may indicate special 
brands of produce (wine, oil, etc.) from the “royal” farms situated in, 
or néar, Hebron, Ziph, Sokoh, and Mmsht. This theory would explain 
why, of the four place-names in question, there is only one Hebro 
which had a certain importance in ancient Israel. 

There remains the main difficulty, however, that among five- 
hundred-fifty handles found at fourteen different places, the names of 
only four ancient towns appear. Two explanations have been given: 
(1) After the produce was delivered at the court in Jerusalem, the jars 
became the perquisites of the tax-gatherers, who sold them to any buyer 
who might have taken them anywhere; therefore, they might be un- 
earthed in any archaeological site of ancient Judah. (2) “The purchasers 
from Lachish, Gezer, and the other towns represented by the sites 
excavated, would naturally deal with the tax-gatherers of the neigh- 
bouring districts”. Neither of these explanations is satisfactory. 


It cannot be seriously argued that in ancient Judah Hebron, Ziph, 
Sokoh and Mmsht were the only administrative districts where the 
royal taxes were collected. Prof. Macalister pointed out that of the four 
place-names, “three known towns are not well placed to be the centres 
of fiseal areas, and there are many parts of the kingdom of Judah (such 
as the entire territory of Benjamin) which they could not serve in the 
capacity suggested. Besides, if Memshath were sufficiently important 
to be the capital of a district we might surely have expected to find 
some reference to it in the historical or prophetical writings”. 


Indeed, how can we explain the fact that all of the four towns, and 
only these, appear on jar-handle stamps found in the north of Judah, 
at Tell en-Nasbeh, and in the south, at Tell Beit Mirsim or Tell ed- 
Duweir (Lachish)? Mention may be made of the curious instance at 
Lachish, where (according to information provided by Miss Tufnell) in 
the room 1060 “royal” stamps were found bearing the names of all four 
towns. By now, the possibility must be ruled out that there were 
“royal” stamps with other place-names of which no specimen has, as 
yet, been unearthed. It has already been pointed out that not all of 
the four towns on the stamps were important; there were many more 
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cities in ancient Judah which were at least as important as Ziph and 
Sokoh, and Mmsht does not seem even to be mentioned in the Bible. 
The natural inference is that the constant repetition of the four names 
was due to some peculiar feature which did not distinguish the im- 
portance or non-importance of a particular town. 


The suggestion to consider the “royal” stamps as guarantee of the 
capacity of the jar, is quite reasonable, but, as the late Prof. S. R. Driver 
pointed out, it cannot be proved or disproved until a sufficient number 
of unbroken or restorable jars have been recovered and their capacity 
measured. Besides, neither this theory, nor those of the “fiscal admini- 
strative districts” or of the “special brands of produce” solve the problem 
of the fabrication of the “royal” jars. Were all of them made in one 
pottery, which thus would have been a kind of “state pottery”? or were 
they made in various private potteries? In the latter instance, each of 
the potteries must have been in possession of the various “royal” seals 
to stamp the jars before firing, unless there were wandering special 
ofhcials who went round to the various potteries to stamp the jars, but 
such a procedure would have been far too complicated. 


Charles H. Inge, of the Wellcome-Marston Archaeological Expedi- 
tion to the Near East, rightly pointed out (1941) that the natural place 
for a stamp referring to the contents of the jars docketed or guaranteed 
in quality for purposes of taxation, would be the stopper. “It is far more 
likely that an official mark in the fabric of a vessel should guarantee 
either the quality or the capacity of the vessel itself.” Furthermore, “be- 
cause the jars are obviously utilitarian rather than ornamental, and in 
view of the recognized fact that they all conform to one type, it is likely 
that the capacity was in question rather than quality.” It may "be added 
that the contents of the jars would have been guaranteed by a system of 
sealing similar to the Egyptian one. There is now evidence to show how 
the early Hebrews sealed their jars (at Lachish, stoppers for sealing of 
jars have been found), and there is an allusion in Job 14:17 to the custom 
of sealing bags. The contemporary Egyptian official system of sealing jars 
is well known: A large stopper of pottery, made hollow, was put into the 
mouth of the jar. This was fastened down by linen bands, the ends of 
which were tied up in the middle, and a lump of sealing clay fixed upon 
it and impressed with the seal of the inspector. Finally, the jar was sent 
out to the plasterer, who capped the whole top with a head of plaster, 
and sealed with the royal seal. So important was the process of sealing 
jars, that the “sealers” formed an organized guild under a “superin- 
tendent”. Even special “instructors in the art of sealing” were employed. 
It is reasonable to assume that the official Judaean system of sealing jars 
was similar. 

It is worthwhile mentioning that if the four place-names of the 
stamps were the administrative districts for collection of taxes, the name 
of the town should have been the most distinctive element of the stamp; 
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the more so, because, as it is generally agreed, there is no great difference 
in the form and the technique of production of the jars belonging to 
the various groups. Yet, as already mentioned, there are many “royal” 
stamps, in which ( although the stamp was sufficiently impressed) no 
trace of a name appears in the lower register: it is thus the place-name 
which is wanting, whereas the other main elements, the symbol and 
the upper line of the inscription (the word lam-melekh, “royal”), both 
indicating that the stamp belonged to a “royal” jar, are rarely missing. 
It may also be mentioned that a few specimens seem to have belonged 
to jars which had never been used, but unfortunately this contention 
cannot be ascertained. 





ROYAL POTTERIES 


The aforementioned theory of the “Royal Potteries” may, therefore, 
seem the most likely. As Pere Vincent and Canon Driver pointed out, 
“the neighbourhood of Hebron and Beit-jibrin is rich in clay adapted 
for the manufacture of pottery, and large jars, bowls and dishes made 
at these places are at this day preferred in Jerusalem to other makes”. 
Still, many objections can also be made to the “Royal Potteries” theory, 
the main one having been pointed out many years ago by Macalister: 
“In modern Palestine, there are potteries at Ramleh, Jerusalem, Gaza, 
and other centres. The clay and the technique at all these places possess 
so many peculiarities that very little practice is needed to be able to 
distinguish at a glance the work of each town. This modern analogy 
suggests that, had there been potteries at the places named, their work 
would have been distinguishable by criteria other than the stamps im- 
pressed upon them. This is not the case, however: a Hebron handle and a 
Shocoh handle are always so much alike that they might have belonged 
to the same vessel. Such an identity of type and material is a physical 
impossibility if the handles come from different manufactories.” 

The answer to this objection is not easy, but no theory succeeds 
in solving all the problems. There are, indeed, many factors which we 
do not know, and probably will never be able to know. If, for instance, 
we accept the theory of the “Royal Potteries”, including the contention 
that all the four royal potteries were under the same management, the 
question of the technique may perhaps be brushed aside. It is also pos- 
sible that works of these potteries were situated in places not excessively 
distant one from another. It may be pointed out that the Wellcome- 
Marston Expedition is trying now to have analyzed chemically various 
specimens belonging to different groups, in order to ascertain whether 
they come from the same place and whether their chronological relation- 
ship can be defined. Until such analysis has been completed, nothing 
can be said with certainty. 


ROYAL EMBLEMS 


Whatever interpretation may be given to the lam-melekh stamps, 
there is no doubt that they are somehow connected with “the King”, and 
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we may assume that the original of these impressions was a kind of 
seal “On His Majesty's Service”. The questions thus arise: Do these 
stamps represent royal seals? Do the scarab and the two-winged figure 
represent the devices of the royal seals? In default of sufficient evidence, 
no clear answer can be given to these questions, but it must be assumed 
that both the scarab and the two-winged figure were used as devices 
in the crown seals of ancient Judah. 





It is very difficult for us to realize the great importance attached 
to the seal by eastern people, and particularly by those of the Ancient 


ROYAL JAR STAMPS 
pe ten SILOAM on.s 6s.» erases it e¢tass it 





Fig. 6. Comparison of the letters of the ‘‘royal’’ jar-handle stamps with the letters of the 
Siloam inscription. (Drawing prepared by Miss Olga Tufnell). 


World. It was a necessity in everyday life, as it is also shown by many 
Biblical passages, such as Gen. 38:18, 1 Kings 21:8, Jer. 32:10, etc. A 
considerable number, about a hundred and fifty, of inscribed stone seals, 
and many more non-inscribed ones, have also been discovered in the 
Holy Land, but unfortunately no early Hebrew royal seals or impressions 
of royal seals have yet been found, although a few signets or impressions 
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were discovered belonging to “Servants of the King”, i. e., high “civil 
servants”, or personages of royal blood. The most famous of them is 
the fine lion-signet “of Shema’ Servant of Jerobo’am” (probably, King 
Jeroboam II, c. 783-743 B. C.). Also remarkable are the signets, decorated 
in distinctly Egyptian style, “Of Abiyo Servant of “Uzziyo” and “Of 
Shebanyo Servant of “Uzziyo” (possibly King Uzziah of Judah, a con- 
temporary of Jeroboam II). The beautiful signet “Of Yaazanyahu Servant 
of the King” (sixth century B.C.) bears the unusual emblem of a fighting 
cock. By contrast to these seals with emblems, there are a few of 
“servants of the King” in typically Israelite style: two lines of inscription 
separated by a double line, without any symbol or emblem. 

Concluding, while it is impossible to say with certainty whether 
the symbols of the “royal” stamps were actually used as decorations for 
the royal signet, (assuming that the three classes of the “royal” jar- 
handle stamps were, respectively, introduced by Hezekiah, Manasseh 
and Josiah: see below) we may, at least provisionally, look upon these 
stamps as representing one of the types of the royal seal of ancient 


Judah. 





DATE OF THE ROYAL STAMPS 


Also the dating of these stamps has been a matter of discussion. 
The most various dates were suggested, including the fourteenh century 
B. C., on one hand, and the beginning of the Christian era, on the 
other. While these two extremes can be ruled out, and there is no 
serious scholar who would uphold them, the attributions of the stamps 
to the time of Solomon or even to the ninth century B. C. is very un- 
likely. There still are however, many eminent scholars who think that the 
stamps in question belong to the Persian or even to the Hellenistic period. 

Nowadays there are adequate epigraphic, archaeological, linguistic, 
historical and geographical data on which to base scientific conclusions. 
Since no “royal” jar-handle stamps were found in the various excava- 
tions of the sites of the Northern Kingdom (such as Samaria, Shechem, 
Megiddo or Taanach), it must be inferred that this kind of stamp came 
into existence after the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel in the year 
722 B. C., and we may assume that the “King” referred to in the 
lam-melekh stamps is the king of Judah. 

Indeed, at present the great majority of scholars hold that the 
“royal” stamps must belong to the period of the monarchy of Judah. 
The late American Prof. W. F. Bade wrote in 1930: “Practically all the 
jar handle stamps were found in the II. and I. Iron Age levels. Unless 
a closer study of our detailed records of the ceramic context should 
oblige me to modify my present conclusions, these jar-handle inscriptions 
belong to the period between 900 and 600 B. C.”. All the scholars who 
took part in the latest excavations of the Holy Land seem to agree with 
this conclusion, but they reduce the period in question to the eighth 
- sixth centuries B. C. 
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The exact dating, however, is not easy, as nothing in the archaeolog- 
ical strata where these jar-handles were discovered, allows any exact 
archaeological conclusions. For instance, Miss Olga Tufnell informed 
the present writer that the archaeological evidence of Lachish on this 
point is not helpful: the pottery exhibits those graduations of ware 
which are normal for the late pre-exilic period, and the technique 
appears to be uniform throughout the series. Still, in Miss Tufnell’s 
opinion, it can be said that the “royal” stamps seems to belong ex- 
clusively to level III, but as uncertainty remains whether the level 
should be dated to the seventh or eighth century B. C., it is the epi- 
graphic style of the Hebrew letters which decides the issue. Thus we 
are in the usual vicious circle. 

Prof. W. F. Albright, after having examined all the archaeological 
and epigraphic evidence, suggests the following dates for the three 
aforementioned classes of the “royal” stamps: 1, 714-686 B. C. (Heze- 
kiah’s time); 2, 686-641 B. C. (Manasseh); 3, 639-589 B. C. (Josiah and 
his successors). On the whole the present writer is in favour of 
Albright’s dating, which—as the latter emphasized—is not contradicted 
by the archaeological data of Tell en-Nasbeh and Tell ed-Duweir, and 
seems to be confirmed by the archaeological evidence of Tell Beit 
Mirsim. 

However, in view of the epigraphic evidence (see above), i. e., the 
cleavage between the styles of writing of classes 1 and 2, it seems that 
the former should not be assigned to a later period than the eighth 
century B. C. There are a few specimens (only four or five from Tell 
ed-Duweir) which may be regarded as transitional between class 1 and 
2: in these specimens, the scarab symbol seems to be only partly 
stylized, and the inscription more evolved than in class 1, but much less 
than in class 2. These specimens, if they actually form a distinct sub- 
group (unfortunately, this further classification is not only very difficult, 
but also very uncertain), may perhaps be assigned to the beginning of 
the seventh century B. C., i. e., to the latter part of Hezekiah’s reign. 

Albright’s attribution of class 2 to Manasseh’s time (686-641 B. C.) 
agrees with the present writer's epigraphic evidence. Concerning class 
3, if the aforementioned suggestion that the change of the symbol may 
be attributed to the religious reforms of Josiah is accepted, it will 
chronologically coincide with Albright’s dating, which—as already stated 
—is based on epigraphic and archaeological grounds. It would, however, 
be reasonable to assign the introduction of the new class to the latter 
part of Josiah’s reign, i. e., roughly to 615-610 B. C. 

The present coneine are partly based on a comparison of the 
styles of writing employed in the three classes of the “royal” stamps, on 
one hand, and in the Siloam inscription, on the other: see Fig. 6. 





The present writer has always emphasized that the epigraphic 
elements are at present not sufficient for a sure and exact dating - of 
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Early Hebrew inscriptions, and that it is extremely dangerous to com- 
pare inscriptions of different styles and of different territories. In the 
present case, however, for all practical reasons we can consider the 
“royal” stamps and the Siloam inscription as belonging to the same class, 
written by the same kind of people, living and educated in the same 
territory, and perhaps having, roughly speaking, the same kind of 
schooling. 

The generally accepted interpretation of the Siloam inscription is 
that it refers to the operations of Hezekiah, as recorded in the books 
of Kings (2 Kings 20:20) and Chronicles (2 Chron. 32:30), thus be- 
longing to c. 700 B. C. According to the present writer, there is nothing 
more instructive in the history of the Early Hebrew writing than a com- 
parison between the individual letters of the various types of the “royal” 
stamps and of the Siloam inscription, the latter occupying an inter- 
mediate position between class 1 and class 2, and thus enabling us to con- 
sider class 3 as a further development of the Early Hebrew script. 

The following characteristic details must be pointed out: the forms 
of beth and zayin — tall and thin in class 1, short and squat in class 2, 
and even more so in class 3; the curve of the tail of kaph, mem, nun 
and pe in class 2; the head of mem in class 2 and class 3; the lower 
stroke of beth in class 2 and class 3. The order of development appears 
so clear that the present writer would not hesitate to assign the intro- 
duction of class 1 to a period preceding the Siloam inscription, i. e. to 
the eighth century B.C.; the introduction of class 2 to a period slightly 
later than the Siloam inscription, i. e. to the seventh century; and the 
introduction of class 3 to a later period, i. e. to the end of the seventh 
century B. C. 





ON KING SOLOMON’S MOLTEN SEA 
Cc. C. Wylie 


University of lowa 


One of the discrepancies in Scripture is that on the capacity of the 
molten sea in front of King Solomon’s temple. It is referred to in most 
Bible dictionaries,’ but none that we consulted explain the discrepancy. 

The molten sea was a large vessel set before the entrance of the 
temple to hold water for the use of the priests. The account in I Kings 
7:23-26 describes it as “round all about,” implying that it was bowl 
shaped. The account in Josephus states that it was hemispherical. II 
Chronicles 4:2-5 does not state the shape. 

The dimensions of the molten sea are given in cubits, as ten cubits 
across, thirty cubits in girth, and five cubits in height. The volume is 
given in “baths,” in I Kings as 2000 baths, and in II Chronicles as 3000 
baths. 

The cubit is an old unit of length, originally the distance from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger. This was a convenient unit in 
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m- that a workman could measure cubits approximately with his forearm. 
he There is a difference of opinion as to whether the cubit of the temple 
he was the short cubit of about 17.6 inches, or the royal cubit of about 20.9 
SS, inches. Assuming the short cubit, and the hemispherical shape, the 
ne molten sea was not quite 15 feet in diameter, and held about 6000 gal- 
of lons. Assuming the royal cubit, it was about 17% feet in diameter, and 
held about 10,000 gallons. 

is The bath is an old Jewish liquid measure, equivalent to about ten 
ks of our gallons, according to Webster's New International Dictionary, the 
e- Jewish Encyclopedia, and the reference books already cited. From this 
ng the 2000 baths of I Kings means about 20,000 gallons, and the 3000 baths 
n- of II Chronicles means about 30,000 gallons. Both figures are much 
il larger than the number of gallons calculated from the dimensions in 
r- cubits, so we have here a serious discrepancy. 

n- 


To see whether the discrepancy can be explained, let us check the 
fundamental data and assumptions more carefully. First, there appears 
to be general agreement that the cubit of the temple was either the 
2, short cubit of 17.6 inches or the royal cubit of about 20.9 inches, but 
a cubit of 21.6 inches is mentioned as having been used some in Palestine 
after the exile, at least. 

- Let us now check the figure for the bath. We find that McClintock 
and Strong, Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, gives two figures for the 
] bath, the smaller being five gallons. Smith, Dictionary of the Bible, gives 
y two figures, the smaller being 4.43 gallons. Revillout has assumed that 
certain Hebrew measures of volume were doubled in value in later 
Jewish times. In other words, he assumes that the smaller figure for the 
bath, about five gallons, was used in early Jewish times, and the larger 
figure, about ten gallons, in later Jewish times. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Ninth Edition, gives the “rabbinical” rule for the bath as 
equal to the volume of a cube one-half cubit on edge. Stated simply, 
this rule is equivalent to assuming eight baths per cubic cubit. Assum- 
wm ing the royal cubit of 20.9 inches, this means 4.93 gallons as the value of 
‘ the bath. The Roman Catholic Bible, Douay translation, states that 


sa 2000 baths is equivalent to 10,000 gallons. This means that the bath is 
be assumed equal to five gallons. Josephus in one passage gives “seven 
» Athenian kotylai” as the value of the omer, the tenth part of the bath 
- (Antiquities iii. 6.6). The preserved kotyle measures are somewhat dis- 
ve cordant, but by this rule of Josephus they indicate 4.33 to 5.57 gallons 

for the bath. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, and the Encyclopaedia 

Biblica both refer to this, but assume Josephus made an error. However, 


we have seen that many consider the evidence for the five gallon figure 


bo good. 








1. See for example 
Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, New Standard Bible Dictionary, Encyclopaedia 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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After a first draft of this paper had been completed, Dr. G. Ernest 
Wright, of McCormick Theological Seminary, called my attention to 
papers by Dr. W. F. Albright,’ and Angelo Segre.’ In these recent papers 
a value of 21.8 liters, or 5.75 gallons is adopted, this figure being based 
on actual jars marked “bath” found in excavations. Some larger jars 
marked “royal bath”, and with about twice the capacity of the standard 
bath, were also found. Dr. Albright assumes that the appearance in later 
Jewish times of this royal bath is responsible for the references indicat- 
ing a bath of about ten gallons, which confused investigators. 

The figure of 5.75 obtained from the jars is larger than that ob- 
tained from the writings of the rabbis and from the reference cited in 
Josephus. This suggests that in actual use, the jars were not filled brim 
full, but to a mark below the brim. This mark was placed far enough 
below the brim that servants could conveniently carry that amount of 
liquid without splashing over. The rabbis then, at least practically, 
thought of the bath, not as the brim full measure (5.75 gallons), but as 
only about 4.9 gallons. 

The archaeological evidence that the value of the bath was about 
five gallons clears up an important part of the discrepancy. We have 
seen that assuming the hemispherical shape favored by I Kings and 
Josephus, the short cubit gives about 6000 gallons capacity for the molten 
sea, and the royal cubit gives about 10,000 gallons. The 2000 bath 
capacity of I Kings, and the five gallon bath, also give 10,000 gallons 
for the capacity, a good agreement on the assumption of the royal cubit. 

We still have, however, the only discrepancy most readers of the 
Bible will notice, that the capacity is given as 2000 baths in Kings and 
as 3000 baths in Chronicles. The usual assumption is that the 3000 is 
simply an error in copying, or that it is due to the “corrupt text” of 
Chronicles. But research men know that many valuable, or at least in- 
teresting, results are obtained by investigation of results which seem 
obviously erroneous. 

Let us now consider the general assumption that the capacity of the 
molten sea was obtained by actual measurement of the water it held. 
It seems unlikely to us that any laborious count of the number of baths 
held was ever made. In modern times the capacity would be found by 
taking the measurements, perhaps in feet and inches, then calculating 
the volume in cubic feet (or cubic inches), and obtaining from the 
volume the capacity in gallons. It seems reasonable to assume that the 
capacity of the molten sea was obtained in just that way. The priests 
could have calculated the volume in cubic cubits from the measure- 
ments as given in Scripture, and obtained the capacity in baths from 
the result. 

The modern formulas for volume would not have been used at the 
time of writing the Scriptural narrative. These involve the number Pi = 
3.14159 . . ., the ratio of the circumference of the circle to the diameter, 
which was not known with accuracy at that time. The more fundamental 
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rules, which include both the circumference and the diameter (or 
radius), could have been used, since both could be measured. As a 
matter of fact, both circumference and diameter are given for the 
molten sea in the Scriptural accounts. 








Denoting the circumference by C, the radius by r, the height by 
h, and the volume by V, the volume of a hemisphere can be computed 
from 


V = 1/8Cr, 
and the volume of a cylinder from 
V = 1/2 Crh. 


Since the measurements are given in cubits, the priest would obtain 
the volume in cubic cubits. The capacity in baths could then be ob- 
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Fig. 7. The bronze Sea of Solomon's Temple as reconstructed by William Morden. (Reprinted 
from B.A., Vol. IV.2, Fig. 1) 


tained from the rabbinical rule of eight baths per cubic cubit. For the 
molten sea the Scriptural account gives, as we have stated, 


C = 30 cubits, r = 5 cubits, h = 5 cubits. 

Let us now consider a person writing, or editing, I Kings. The 
“round all about” implies that he knew the shape to be that of a 
hemisphere. He would naturally have used the formula for the volume 
of a hemisphere, and the rabbinical rule for the bath, that-we have just 
given. The numerical work would have been 

Capacity = 1/3 x 30 x 25 x 8 = 2000 baths. 


This is exactly the figure given in I Kings, and it seems highly prob- 
able that it was obtained from just this calculation. 





2. Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, Vols. XXI - XXII (1943), pp. 
58-59. 
3. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXIV, Pt. III (Sept. 1945), pp. 357-375 
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Let us now consider a priest writing, or editing, the account in 
II Chronicles. There is nothing said about the shape of the molten sea, 
and this priest has not seen it. He might well have assumed that it had 
vertical sides, like the tanks many farmers today use for watering stock. 
On this assumption, the formula for a cylinder would have been used. 
Using the formula for a cylinder, the measurements given in scripture, 
and the rabbinical rule of eight baths per cubic cubit, his numerical 
work would have been 

Capacity = 1/2 x 30x5x5x8 = 3000 baths. 

This is exactly the figure given in II Chronicles, and again it seems 
highly probable that it was obtained in just this way. 

Let us now summarize the results obtained in this brief investiga- 
- tion on the molten sea. The shape was probably that of a bowl, or hemi- 
sphere. This shape is favored by the fact that it is the shape assumed 
by the writer of I Kings, who presumably had seen the big basin. 

The royal cubit, rather than the short cubit, was used in the temple 
and in the molten sea. We have seen that the short cubit means about 
6000 gallons capacity, while the royal cubit permits 10,000 gallons, in 
agreement with the result obtained from the five gallon bath indicated 
by archaeology, and other writings. 

The priests used as a practical equivalent for the bath, about 85% 
of the brim full capacity of the jars recovered by archaeologists.“ This 
is indicated by the fact that the writers of both Kings and Chronicles 
must have assumed the rabbinical rule of eight baths per cubic cubit. 
On the assumption of the royal cubit this indicates about 4.93 gallons 
per bath, while the jars indicate 5.75. 

It is interesting that Josephus in his Antiquities of the Jews gives 
the shape of the molten sea as hemispherical, which is presumably correct, 
but he gives the capacity as 3000 baths, the figure obtained from the 
cylindrical assumption. With the choice of the two figures for capacity 
before him, Josephus, perhaps.naturally, selected the larger. 

Perhaps the most interesting result is that neither the 2000 baths 
of I Kings, nor the 3000 baths of II Chronicles was obtained by measur- 
ing the capacity of the molten sea. Neither is the result of a mistake 
in copying the other. Both were obtained by correct calculations of the 
capacity from the figures given in Scripture. But the figure given in I 
Kings was obtained by calculating on the assumption of a hemispherical 
shape, which was presumably correct. The figure given in II Chronicles 
was obtained by assuming a cylindrical shape,’ which was presumably 
not correct. 











4. This is on the assumption of the royal cubit. The 21.6 inch cubit would permit the jars 
to be 95% of brim full. 

5. When King Ahaz removed the molten sea from the oxen and set the big bowl on a stone 
Pavement (II Kings 16:17), some support was necessary to hold it level. We can guess that this 
might have been a wall five cubits in height under the rim. This would make the external appear- 
ance cylindrical. Some priest may have figured what the capacity would be if this cylindrical 
space could be filled with water. We can guess that in later times such a hypothetical figure 
became confused with the correct. 
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Archaeological News and Views 


We are very much indebted to 
Dr. David Diringer and Professor 
C. C. Wylie for their exceptionally 
able and authoritative articles in 
this issue. The latter is not a pro- 
fessional Biblical scholar; he is a 
professor of astronomy. Yet I ven- 
ture to suggest that he has solved 
a small, but nevertheless perplex- 
ing problem, which heretofore has 
defied solution, at least as far as 
I am aware. 

Dr. Diringer’s article is an excel- 
lent summary of the present state 
of our knowledge about the Judean 
Royal Jar-Handle Stamps, a subject 
on which he is now our leading au- 
thority. On p. 82 he says that a 
number of the Lachish handles 
were being analyzed to see whether 
the clay from specimens of the var- 
ious groups differs in any way. If it 
did, there would be a nossibility 
that Royal Potteries could be dis- 
tinguished by the types of clay 
used. He now writes me that the 
analysis has been completed, and 
that Dr. K. C. Dunham, Chief Pe- 
trographer, Geological Survey and 
Museum, London, has submitted 
the following report: 

“... The seven examples, all hav- 
ing different markings, have now 
been sliced and examined by means 
of the petrographical microscope. 
The mineral composition of all 
seven proves to be essentially the 
same. The constituents which have 
survived baking include angular 
grains of quartz ranging up to 
0.1 mm. wide; a few larger, more 
rounded grains of quartz; rounded 


and subangular fragments of lime- 
stone, some of the calcite-mudstone 
type (fine-grained), others more 
coarsely crystalline; fragments of 
the shells and spines of organisms, 
preserved in the calcite; fragments 
of kaolinitic clay; and rare flakes of 
white mica. 

“I can find no significant varia- 
tion between the examples exam- 
ined and it seems to me that all 
might have been made with clay 
from the same pit. It is difficult to 
understand why the limestone is 
present, and I know of no reason 
why it should have been added de- 
liberately. The temperature of bak- 
ing has not been high enough to 
bring about any chemical or physi- 
cal change in it. Thus it is more 
probable that the clay used came 
from a formation, perhaps alluvial, 
laid down in the drainage of a 
country of sandy limestone rocks.” 

In response to further enquiry, 
Dr. Durham replied: “In further 
explanation of the views expressed 
in my letter of the 10th (Oct. 
1949), my phrase about valid dif- 
ferences applied only to the un- 
fused mineral material in the speci- 
mens. This is so alike in all the 
specimens that the best explanation 
semes to me to be that they were 
made with clay from the same ge- 
ological formation, and quite pos- 
sibly from the same district. Clay 
used for pottery by the ancients 
nearly always contains quartz, as 
indeed most clays do. But the lime- 
stone and shell fragments, all simi- 
lar in type, point to a single district 
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of origin, whether they are onsbilon- 
tal constituents of the clay (which 
I think most probable) or were 
added deliberately. Thus my evi- 
dence, as far as it goes, points to no 
territorial differences.” 

The results of the analysis are 
thus negative, but they do suggest 
that most of the various types of 
handles found at Lachish were 
made at that city, and not imported 
from elsewhere. Before we can be 
certain of this, however, it is nec- 
essary that an analysis be made of 
handles from other Judean sites 
and of the various clay beds of 
Judah. 

An interesting and important 
book, which may be missed by 
some of those interested in its sub- 
ject matter, has recently been pub- 
lished: William L. Reed, The 
Asherah in the Old Testament, 
Texas Christian University Press, 
Forth Worth, 1949. (116 pp., 15 
Figs. In Twiltex cover, $1.25; cloth 
cover, $2.00.) Dr. Reed is Associ- 
ate Professor of Old Testament at 
the Brite College of the Bible at 
Texas Christian University. The 
study is carefully and judiciously 
done, indeed a model of its type. 

The word Asherah in its various 
forms occurs some forty times in 
the Old Testament, twenty-seven 
of which are in Kings and Chroni- 
cles. From a number of these and 
from a great mass of evidence out- 
side the Bible we know that Ashe- 
rah was a pagan goddess, particu- 
larly of Canaanite religion. At Ras 
Shamra in Syria, for example, she 
was the mother-goddess, the con- 
sort of El] who was the head of the 
pantheon. Yet from such passages 


as II Kings 23:4 ff. it is clear that 
in Israel the word is used both as 
the name of the goddess and as a 
cult object of foreign importation. 
The problem is in regard to the na- 
ture of that object. Various verbs 
are used in connection with it: to 
build, erect, make, stand, plant, cut, 
burn, break, grind, pluck up,” ete. 
Consequently, the object would ap- 
pear to have been made of wood 
which stood upright and which 
could be burned or cut down. The 
Septuagint followed by the Author- 
ized Version translates it as “grove,” 
and many scholars have understood 
it to be a sacred tree or wooden 
pole dedicated to the goddess. Dr. 
Reed proves that in a number of 
passages it must be understood as 
a wooden image of the goddess, 
and he believes that “Asherah- 
image” would be a translation 
which would fit all the passages 
where the object occurs. This re- 
viewer finds himself in general 
agreement with the author’s care- 
fully reasoned thesis, except that 
he still wonders about the use of 
the word “to plant” in connection 
with the object and about the ori- 
gin of the translation “grove.” The 
question arises, therefore, as to 
whether the word is not used in a 
rather fluid way, sometimes refer- 
ring to the goddess, sometimes to 
her image, and sometimes to her 
symbol (which may have been a 
tree or pole). We know that many 
ancient gods had such symbols; in- 
deed, in the Old Testament the 
masseba, a stone pillar, may have 
been such a symbol for a pagan 


- male deity (Baal?). 


G. E. W. © 
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